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THE CROSS OF CARABUCO IN BOLIVIA 1 
By ADOLPH F. BANDELIER 

Early References to the Cross 

In regard to the subject indicated in the above title, my pur- 
pose, rather than to present conclusions, is to place on record all 
known information on this topic as an incentive to more complete 
investigation. 

When at the village of Carabuco, in 1 897, we of course visited 
its highly interesting church and saw the enigmatical wooden cross 
that has been known for more than three centuries, the history 
of which is curiously connected with Indian lore. Carabuco is a 
village of Aymara Indians, situated on the eastern shore of Lake 
Titicaca, Bolivia, three days' journey north of La Paz. It is an 
old village, for it was mentioned as early as 1573 as having ex- 
isted before the conquest. In 1591 it had 722 tributary Indians, 
which number of course included the entire district. The cross is 
so placed that it would be impossible to examine it unless taken out 
of the frame, which would hardly be permitted by the natives. 
The Indians attach to the relic the same superstitious importance 
as to images, and perhaps more, because they regard it as confir- 
matory of some of their ancient lore. It were well not to lose sight 
of this. 

What we could see is a rough wooden cross, the stem of which 
is about three feet long, made of a peeled branch apparently about 
four inches in diameter. It was impossible to determine, without 
closer examination, how it had been cut. The arms are of similar 
wood. Two clumsy copper nails are driven into the stem and a 
copper ring surrounds it. The cross is not complete, a third nail 
having being taken to Spain and part of the wood being in the 
cathedral at Sucre, the former capital of Bolivia. (See note 1 at 
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the close of the paper.) Originally the cross may have been about 
six feet long. The wood is said not to have been polished, but before 
the cross was placed under glass it had become customary to take 
away chips or splinters as relics (2), so that it has been disfigured 
rather than improved, and its size somewhat diminished. In addi- 
tion to the cross, the church contains four large and very primitive 
paintings in which traditionary and legendary details connected with 
the cross are represented (3). 

The earliest known information concerning this singular relic 
dates from the latter half of the sixteenth century. Simon Perez de 
Torres, the Spanish traveler, who was in South America a few years 
before the close of that century, visited Carabuco, and in his Dis- 
curso states that in that "city of Indians" there is a cross which 
"we found when we arrived in that land, that was thrown into the 
lake, without it being known who had made it. Now they take 
away much wood from it and [still] there is never any lacking." (4) 
Cristoval de Jaque de los Rios de Mancaned, another Spanish trav- 
eler, who arrived at Lima in 1600 and wrote an account of his 
journey six years later, speaks of Carabuco as follows : 

"North of this lake [Titicaca] are the flats [plains] of Guarina, and 
on its shores, Carabuco, where one sees a cross which, according to tra- 
dition of the Indians, has been brought there by one of the apostles of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and planted by him on the top of a mountain. 
On the arrival of the Spaniards, the Indians, noticing that they every- 
where erected crosses as tokens of their domination, vainly endeavored to 
destroy that one. They threw it afterward into the lake, but, although 
they fastened to it many stones, it always floated on the surface. The 
Spaniards, being informed of this miracle by an Indian who doubtless 
expected a gratification, pulled the cross out of the lake and placed it at 
Carabuco in a chapel which D : Alonzo Ramirez de Segura, then Bishop 
of Cuzco, had constructed there." (5) 

To the accounts of these secular authors must be added the 
testimony of an Indian, Juan de Santa Cruz Pachacuti Yamqui Sal- 
camayhua, who wrote on the antiquities of Peru probably about 161 3. 
Salcamayhua relates, as will later be seen, the travels and actions 
of a white man who is said to have appeared in the Peruvian high- 
lands long before the Spaniards, and to whom he gives the name of 
Tunapa, Tonapa, and Ttonapa. Of him he states (I follow the 
text almost literally) : 
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" This man, they say, that going about preaching, he came to the Andes 
of Caravaya and in her made a cross very large, and carried them on his 
shoulders, until he put them on a height of Carapucu, where he preached 
to them in loud voices, shedding tears. ' ' (6) 

In 1 62 1 we meet, so far as I have yet found, the earliest notice 
of the cross by a member of the clergy, the Augustine monk 
Alonzo Ramos, on whose history of Copacavana subsequent Au- 
gustines, from the Copacavana convent of that order, based their 
accounts. After referring to the tale of a white man corresponding 
to the Tonapa mentioned, and to the cross he is said to have carried, 
Ramos continues as follows : 

" The Indians attempted to burn it [the cross], and not succeeding, 
buried it near the lake, where it remained for more than one thousand 
five hundred years. On a day of Corpus [Corpus Christi] the Urinsayas, 
quarreling with the Anansayas (7), insulted each other, and the Anan- 
sayas told the Urinsayas that they were immoral [vicious], sorcerers, 
and that their forefathers had stoned a Saint, attempting to burn a 
cross he carried with him, and that they kept it [the cross] concealed, 
not wishing to show it. This being overheard by some boys, they told 
it to Father Sarmiento, who was curate. He discovered the cross in 
three pieces and a copper-plate [leaf] with which the cross was bound 
[girded] . With the cross were found only two nails. The Lord D: 
Alonzo Ramirez de Vergara, Bishop of Charcas, had new excavations 
made and found the third nail and took it, and at his death the Licen- 
tiate Alonso Maldonado, President of the Audiencia [of La Plata or 
Charcas], inherited it and took it to Spain. When the bishoprics were 
divided, they [also] divided the cross, sawing it in twain, and making 
two of it, one [of which] remained at Carabuco and the other is at the 
Cathedral of La Plata [Sucre]." (8) 

I would advert that the above is a translation of the original 
text of Ramos, which is somewhat at variance with that of the two 
republications by the late Father Rafael Sans ; one dated i860, the 
other 1886. The feast celebrated by the Indians was a double one. 
Ostensibly it was Corpus Christi, but it coincided with one of their 
ancient festivals. It is well to note, what Ramos affirms, that Bish- 
op Ramirez de Vergara investigated the matter seriously and be- 
came satisfied of the authenticity of the find. Thereupon he caused 
the cross to be placed in a proper manner, as it had hitherto been 
kept in a chapel where many splinters of the wood were cut off and 
carried away (9). 

Bishop Ramirez de Vergara occupied the episcopal see of Char- 
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cas from the last decade of the sixteenth to the first decade of the 
seventeenth century. From that period there are other data concern- 
ing the cross of Carabuco ; these are from Ramos, and his modern 
editor, Sans. Ramos says : 

' ' Not very far from Carabuco are found three stones of triangular 
shape, where the Indians say they tied the Saint and gave him many 
strokes with the intention of killing him. About the year 1600 a cor- 
regidor, desirous of having the matter of this mysterious man cleared up, 
caused to appear before him a cacique of Carabuco named Fernando, 
who, from his appearance and the statements of such as knew him, was 
judged to be a man of 120 years, and [being] brought to the village of 
Ancoraymes he was commanded [lit. it was commanded to him] to de- 
clare all he had heard from his ancestors touching the Saint and his cross. 
And [he] declared having heard that many years before Christians came 
to these parts had been seen a man of tali stature, white and light-com- 
plexioned, dressed almost like they, who preached in a loud voice that 
they should worship a single God, condemning [reprehending] vices, and 
that with some Indians that followed him he brought a cross, of which 
the fiend was afraid, [so] that he incited them to kill him, and that by 
not doing it they would suffer in their matters, he withholding from giv- 
ing his oracles, and that therefore they tied him to some stones and beat 
him cruelly. During which torture (he added, having heard from his 
relatives) handsome birds came down to stay with him, which he now 
judges were angels sent by God to console him. That it was also believed 
to be certain that the Saint carried with him a small casket which, accord- 
ing to some notices, was concealed in one of the heights of Carabuco, 
and that the Indians leaving the Saint tied, birds came down to untie him, 
and he spreading his mantle on the waters, entered the lake, going toward 
Copacavana and passing through a Moral [clump of tall reeds] , left a 
path which the Indians worship to this day ; for they say that the reed 
of this channel is very sweet to the taste and useful against disease. In 
their language they call it paquina or sehego. This relation was given to 
the author by Diego Nunez de Raya, a man of age, companion and secre- 
tary to various visitors. Fides sit penes ilium." (10) 

The other tale is of the year 1599, and was related to Cristobal 
Mufioz Cebada by an " aged Indian." It is silent on the subject 
of the cross, but speaks of the Saint and his cruel torture at Cara- 
buco. I shall refer to this story farther on (11). 

The tale of the finding of the cross, in the latter half of the six- 
teenth century, is doubtless true. That it was not discovered before 
is easily explained. The eastern shore of Lake Titicaca, on which 
Carabuco is situated, south of the present Peruvian frontier, was oc- 
cupied by Spaniards at a comparatively late date. The Dominicans 
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were the first to establish missions on the shores of the lake, but 
on the western shores only ; here they were maintained until 1 569, 
when they were taken away from the Dominicans and turned over 
to the secular clergy (12). Father Sarmiento, in whose time it is 
stated the cross was discovered, was a secular priest. This may lead 
to the inference that the finding of the cross occurred after 1 569 
— between that year and 1599. The tale of the find is authentic 
beyond doubt, nor can we regard as inventions the statements that 
the Indians knew of the existence of the cross. That the story 
leaked out on the occasion of an Indian feast, while the Indians were 
intoxicated, is highly probable (13). It is when the Aymara is 
drunk, or, rather, when in the early stages of inebriety, that he be- 
comes communicative. Afterward he is either hostile or stupid. 
The two clusters (Hanansaya and Hurinsaya) are a well known 
feature. The fact that the place where the cross was unearthed 
is pointed out to-day signifies but little in the case of a so-called 
"pious fraud." 

Two objections to these early statements arise : The version 
of the two laymen, Perez de la Torre and Jaque, conflicts with 
the ecclesiastical version in regard to the locality of the find. The 
former states that it was in the lake, the latter that it was near it. 
But this contradiction is only apparent. If the site pointed out 
to-day is the one where the cross was discovered, it is so close to 
the shore that an overflow might have covered it temporarily at 
any time. It is not likely to have remained in the water, as inti- 
mated by Jaque, who, by the way, does not seem to have visited 
Carabuco but wrote from information obtained elsewhere in Bo- 
livia (14). 

More important is the objection that none of the Jesuits of the 
period, who were special, indeed official, investigators of Indian 
idolatries and antiquities, makes, so far as I know, any mention of the 
cross of Carabuco. Neither Acosta (15), nor Oliva (16), nor Cobo 
(17), nor the anonymous contradictor of Polo de Ondegardo (18), 
makes allusion to it, possibly because they may have regarded it as 
spurious, although it should not be overlooked that Cobo scarcely 
mentions any place on the eastern shore of Lake Titicaca, while 
Acosta left Peru about the time the cross is reputed to have been 
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discovered, or shortly afterward (19). The great fame which the 
image of the Virgin of Copacavana acquired in Bolivia immediately 
after 1582 (20) diverted the attention of both the clergy and the 
people from a curious find in a remote village of one of the least 
frequented parishes. The secular clergy and the Augustines were 
the only ones who were in contact with the eastern shores of Titicaca 
and who paid attention to what happened there — these, together 
with such laymen as lived on or visited the shores officially or 
casually, and the Indians. It is plain that the origin of the cross is 
connected with Indian lore purporting to be primitive, in the sense 
that it antedates Spanish colonization. 

The finding of the cross took place about half a century subse- 
quent to the first arrival of Spaniards in the Titicaca basin (21). It 
might be that in the course of these fifty years, or thereabouts, some 
missionary strayed to the eastern side of the lake and became a vic- 
tim of his zeal at the hands of the Aymara ; but if such were the 
case it would be known. It is also possible that, in the course of 
the same half century, the cross was intentionally buried for the 
purpose of creating afterward, by rediscovery, the impression of a 
miracle. I do not wish to be understood as supporting such a 
theory, but it would be only human if such had been done, and with 
sincerely pious intent. But how about the Indian story? It is 
possible that the person or persons who buried the cross invented 
the story also, and attempted to impress it on the minds of the In- 
dians (22) ; but it is not likely that the Aymara would have framed 
it in order to ingratiate themselves with the whites, since it sounds 
hardly advantageous to their ancestors. It may yet be shown that 
the cross of Carabuco does not antedate the fourth or the fifth de- 
cade of the sixteenth century ; at present it is an enigma, and it be- 
comes even more enigmatic through other tales of which I shall 

give an account. 

The Story of "Juan Rubio" 

While at Pelechuco we resided for several weeks at the hacienda 
of Keara. where the owner had gathered a number of Quichua as 
well as Aymara Indians from various parts of Bolivia and Peru. 
Among them was an Indian from Azangaro, in the northern section 
of Titicaca basin, hence a Peruvian Quichua. This man related to 
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us, as a well-known tale, the story of Juan Rubio. The name sig- 
nifies " Blond or Fair John," and is of course Spanish. Of this 
individual it is told that during the time of the " Chullpas " (hence 
before the fifteenth century, in the " dark times") he came from the 
east, announcing to the Chullpas the proximate appearance of the 
sun. He went westward, and nothing is known of his fate. Near 
Sicasica this tale was repeated to us in almost identical words, and 
we also learned that many of the mestizos and even of the white in- 
habitants knew of it. 

An Indian tale about a person or persons is always suspicious. 
Unless he has at command pictorial signs for recording them, the 
Indian seldom remembers dates, even approximately, and events 
sometimes appear ancient to him soon after their occurrence. There- 
fore, persons easily become mythical and such myths are readily 
regarded as "ancient" historic tradition, although comparatively 
recent ; hence it is not easy to guard against errors arising from 
such a source. Only tales preserved by native religious organi- 
zations embody definite tradition, and even when the shamans can 
be induced to tell them, they sometimes adapt the stories to what 
they suspect to be the design or taste of the white interlocutor. 
The shaman does this as much to flatter him as to conceal the truth. 
Herein lies the greatest depreciation in the value of traditions 
carefully and honestly collected during early Spanish occupancy. 
It is exceedingly difficult to separate the grain of the primitive from 
a husk which the Indian informant may have intentionally wrapped 
around it. The danger lessens as we near the time of first contact, 
yet even then a wish to ingratiate themselves with the new masters 
may have induced the Indians to color, hence to distort, much of 
what was original. 

With these preliminary observations I turn to a series of tales 
related by the aborigines of Peru and Bolivia to the Spaniards at an 
early day, and which are connected with the subject of the cross of 
Carabuco and the story of Juan Rubio. These tales, in the main, 
were told within fewer than twenty years after the first landing of 
Pizarro. 
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The Traditions about Tonapa 

In a previous number of this journal I have presented Indian 
lore concerning early times of the Island of Titicaca and have had 
occasion to refer to myths in which a personage called Viracocha 
(for the sake of brevity) plays an important part. In the same con- 
nection there appears another mysterious individual, Tonapa, who 
manifestly is the same as Juan Rubio and the bearer of the cross of 
Carabuco. While Viracocha is endowed, by Indian lore, with crea- 
tive power (although otherwise a human being), Tonapa is repre- 
sented as a teacher, to whom miracles are also attributed. 

I find the earliest mention of Tonapa in a fragment of the book 
written by Juan de Betanzos and concluded at Cuzco in 1551. 
Betanzos is probably the most trustworthy reporter on the subject, 
and of that period, as yet known, although he is not to be relied 
on implicitly. Betanzos says : 

" And asking the Indians what figure [appearance] had the Viracocha 
when thus the ancients saw him, from what they had notice [heard] of 
them, and they said to me he was a tall man and wore a white dress that 
went as low as his feet, and this garment he had girded ; and that he 
wore the hair short and a crown [tonsure] made on the head after 
the manner of the priests ; and that he went bareheaded and had in 
his hands a certain object that now appears to them, to-day, like the 
breviaries which clergymen carry in their hands. And this is the in- 
formation I got of it, according as the Indians told me. And I asked 
them how that person was called in the place of which that stone 
was set, and [they] told me he is called Con Tici Viracocha Pachaya- 
chachic, which is to say in their language, God Maker of the World." 

(23) 

The name Tonapa is not mentioned by Betanzos, but from what 
follows it may be the same personage. He goes on to state that 
this man went to Cuzco and thence to the sea, which he reached at 
Puerto Viejo, in Ecuador, where " he came together with his people 
whom he had sent before him in the manner already told, where, 
as they met, he went out to sea with them, from which they say 
that he and his people moved on the water as if they walked on 
land." (24) The career of this mythical being began, according to 
Betanzos, at Tiahuanaco (25). 

Some "myths of observation" are discernible. The white 
dress, the tonsure, and the book suspiciously recall the appearance 
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of a Dominican monk (26). But the entire story could not well have 
been concocted for the occasion, for while the part of it here told is 
from the vicinity of Sicuani, not far from Cuzco (27), the remainder 
is manifestly from the Bolivian or Peruvian Aymara, that is, from 
another linguistic stock (28). There is, of course, no allusion to 
Carabuco, which village was not thought of at the time. 

Pedro de Cieza, a contemporary of Betanzos, relates substan- 
tially the same story about Viracocha, calling him besides, Tuapaca 
and Arnauan, which names he states are given to him in the Collao, 
that is, among the Aymara (29). That these are names, or titles, 
applied to Tonapa will appear from other sources. 

In the first part of his chronicle Cieza mentions another tradi- 
tion about white men that recalls the disciples attributed to Vira- 
cocha and Tonapa. The tale was related to him, in the district of 
Huamanga in Peru, in connection with some interesting ruins along 
the Rio Vinaque. " Inquiring of the Indians living there who 
made those ancient remains, they answer that other people, bearded 
and white like ourselves, who, a long time before the Incas ruled, 
[they] say came to these parts and took up their abode there" (30). 
As Cieza reports the same story about the ruins of Tiahuanaco (31), 
the origin of the tale appears suspicious. The aborigines may have 
wished to pay a compliment to their visitors, whom they certainly 
dreaded, by ascribing the buildings to white men. 

The notice about white men having occupied some of the islands 
in Lake Titicaca, also given by Cieza, has no connection with 
Tonapa (32). 

I forbear repeating the statement of Cristoval de Molina, who 
gathered Indian lore at Cuzco about 1570. It is the Viracocha 
story without mention of Tonapa (33). 

Miguel Cabello Balboa, who went to Peru in 1 566, asserts that 
he found a tradition among the Indians of Peru and Chile to the 
effect that at some remote period white men like priests visited 
those countries (34). 

Not long after the time of Betanzos and Cieza the missions of 
the Augustines were established in Huamachuco, east of Trujillo 
and north of Lima, in Peru (35). In their first report on these 
missions they say : 
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"Above we have made mention of how, when Ataguju created his 
servants Sugad-cabra and Ucioz-gabrad, he [made] jointly with them 
Guamansuri ; since the devil imagines, and the Indians are convinced of 
it, that Ataguju sent from heaven the said Guamansuri to the world, and 
he came to the world in the province of Guamachuco, since there he had 
to begin, and when he came he found in it Christians, who in the lan- 
guage of Guamachuco are called Guachemines, and he went very poor 
among them. ' ' (36) 

Further on they state : 

"And the Indians say that 'that Viracocha ' wanted to make them 
Christians, and they drove him out of the land." (37) 

The last relates to a stone statue, in theCollao(Aymara country), 
said to represent a man with a tonsured head. This they report 
from hearsay (38), but it shows that the Tonapa or Viracocha tale 
was well known in Peru and Bolivia about thirty years after the 
conquest. 

The Indian Salcamayhua had at his disposal folktales of the 
Quichua as well as of the Aymara (39), and he is more explicit than 
any other author concerning Tonapa. He identifies him with the 
Viracocha of Betanzos, Cieza, and the Augustines by calling him 
"Tonapa or TarapacaViracochanpachayachicachan or Pacchacan," 
etc. (40) He describes him as 

. . . "a man bearded, of middle size and with long hair, and with 
rather long shirts. And [they] say he was beyond the age of youth, 
had gray hair, was thin, who went with his stick, and it was he that 
taught the natives with great love, calling them all sons and daughters, 
the whom was not listened to nor followed by the natives, and when [he 
went] through all the provinces have made [sic] miracles, and visible 
ones," etc. (41) 

The adventures of this personage as related by Salcamayhua 
may be condensed as follows : 

Tonapa came to Peru from parts unknown and appeared at 
Apotampo, which place Don Marcos Jimenez de la Espada identi- 
fies with Paccaritambo. (42) He traveled preaching through the 
whole of Collasuyu. Of these preachings " the modern old men 
of the time of my father Don Diego Felipe are wont to say that it 
was almost the law of God, chiefly the seven precepts [he evidently 
alludes to the seven sacraments], they lacked only the name of God 
our Lord and of His Son Jesus Christ ; this is public and notorious 
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among the old men ; and the punishment for those who broke them 
was severe." (43) After visiting various villages of the Collao, he 
went to the Andes of Carabaya and there (as already stated) cut a 
large cross which he himself carried to Carabuco. About events 
there it is stated : " And in it a daughter of a cacique of that prov- 
ince, they say, had water thrown on her head, and the Indians see- 
ing it, understood that [she or he] were washing the head, and 
[they] cut the hair after that Tunapa had been safely imprisoned, 
close to the great lagoon of Carapuco. . . . They say that 
at daybreak entered, where Tunapa was confined, a handsome 
youth, and had said them [i. e., to him] , ' Be not sad that now 
I come to call thee in the name of the matron who is expecting 
thee alone, the which is for to go to the place of delight.' And 
saying this they say that, touching with his fingers the bonds that 
were fastened to the four arms, hands, and feet ; and in it they 
say that were many guards, because the said Tunapa was now sen- 
tenced to cruel death. As I say, that at the break of day as 
at the fifth hour of the morning, entered the lagoon jointly with 
the said youth, spreading on the water of the lagoon the mantle he 
wore, which mantle served in place of a raft, etc." (44) After his 
escape from Carabuco, Tonapa remained for some time " on a rock 
called Titicaca" (45), and then went by Tiquina to Tiahuanaco 
where he found Indians dancing and drinking. He preached to 
them, but they would not listen : so he converted them into stones, 
which stones (statues) "are visible to-day." (46) Tonapa then 
descended the Chacamarca river (desaguaderd) to the ocean, and it 
is believed he went around by the straits (47). 

Later on Salcamayhua refers to Tonapa again, saying that it was 
an Inca custom to obtain water from the rock on Titicaca, on which 
he had been sitting, and to have it brought to Cuzco to baptize 
children (48), and that the war-chief Capac Yupanqui was told by 
chiefs of Asillo and Hururu how, in ancient times, there appeared 
" a poor, thin, old man, bearded and with hair like those of women, 
and long shirt, and a great advisor in public matters of all the re- 
public, and that he [the Inca] said to them the man was called 
Ttonapa Vihinquira, who they say spoke the language of the coun- 
try better [than they], and had banished all the idols, images 
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of the demons Happinunos to the snowy mountains, where men 
never reach, which are Lloques or Quenamaris." (49) He adds that 
there were traces of Tonapa also having been among the Huancas 
and Chinchaysuyos, according to the Indians from those parts (50). 
He further alludes to a little house on the road from Cuzco to 
Jauja, and to two stones, near by, into which Tonapa had changed a 
female fetish and an Indian on account of some immoral act. He 
likewise speaks of similar traces, in the shape of stones, not far from 
Pachacamac (51). 

Ramos was a contemporary of Salcamayhua. The latter lived 
in the vicinity of the Cuzco range, while Ramos was stationed on 
the southwestern shore of Lake Titicaca, among the Aymara. In 
addition to the passages previously quoted from Ramos, I would 
call attention to the following account of the Sicasica story, to which 
allusion has already been made, and of which we were also told in 
the neighborhood of that village : 

" So it is that in the year 1599 D : Cristobal Mufioz Cebada informed 
himself of an aged Indian, who declared to know it from his ancestor, 
who held it as well established, that to the district of Sicasica there had 
gone a man of venerable appearance, tall of stature, with long beard, 
white and fair ; who preached a law like that which the Christians have 
now, proving his doctrine by miracles, and he much exerted himself to 
persuade the Indians to erect a chapel to the veritable God. In order to 
do it they gathered much ichu, or grass, in which the Saint was wont to 
sleep. But one night the fiend appeared, reproaching them terribly with 
the facility with which they had believed a foreign stroller [adventurer] , 
commanding them to stay the work and set fire to the straw. The 
Indians did so, and the ichu burning with full force, the Saint came out 
of the fire step by step without excitement, nor lesion of any kind, to the 
great dismay of the barbarians, who forthwith remained very much con- 
fused and repentant. The Indian further said, that after this miracle the 
preacher went with some Indians to other hamlets and dispelled with his 
prayers a terrible tempest. But not even these prodigies prevented the 
natives from abhorring him for his zeal in condemning their lubricity, 
and having converted only six, he took them with him to Carabuco, 
where they martyrized them. The Saint charged them with their cruelty 
to his disciples, whereupon, tying his hands and feet, they fastened him 
on a raft which they thrust on the lake, and that then they saw a most 
handsome lady who, placed on the raft, guided its course. Surprised at 
this wonder and desirous of seeing its end, they followed her in their 
own craft and saw that the Saint and the Lady passed the desaguadero, 
and were never seen any more. And furthermore, it was a tradition 
much received [current] among the aborigines, that on another occasion 
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the holy missionary crossed the lagoon and went to Puno, where he 
preached to the people whom he found gathered in a great celebration. 
There he was several days in a cave, that to this day is called the Cave 
of the Saint. At Carabuco he had, close to his hut, a spring, worshiped 
by the inhabitants for its marvelous effects. This is what that Indian and 
others of his companions deposed, assuring that thus they had received 
it from their elders." (52) 

I forbear alluding to the interpretations given to these various 
tales, as they have nothing to do with my purpose. The antiquity 
of the cross is established as far back as the last decades of the six- 
teenth century, and the manner in which it came to be discovered 
seems also fairly proven. That which preceded the find rests on 
Indian statements, the possible precolumbian origin of which is the 
only question at issue. The story of the cross alone would scarcely 
deserve notice, although a burial thereof for purposes of deception 
is far from being proven as yet. But it stands in direct relation to a 
tale heard from the Indians at a very early day and given by them 
as a tradition from primitive times. 

There appears a certain probability that the Viracocha of Be- 
tanzos and Cieza is the Tonapa of Salcamayhua and of Ramos (53). 
Vira in Quichua signifies tallow, or fat ; cocha, as is well known, 
means a lake, or the sea — any considerable sheet of water (54). 
From the fact that tallow or fat is lighter than water, the meaning 
of vira has been interpreted, in early statements concerning the 
mythical personage, as " froth," or " foam." This interpretation is 
entirely gratuitous. The Quichua call froth pozocco, and the Aymara 
hupoco (55) ; there are therefore well established terms, in both 
languages, distinct from vira. This explanation of fat, or tallow, 
as foam, is first met in Cieza's chronicles, and it is found also in 
Zarate soon afterward (56). It is difficult to understand how (the 
etymology of the term Viracocha being known) Betanzos could 
translate Con Tici Viracocha Pachayachachic as " God, Creator of 
the World." While the word Viracocha seems to be Quichua and 
may have passed therefrom into the Aymara, I cannot find Tonapa 
in either of the two languages. At all events, Viracocha desig- 
nates something that will not sink, but floats on the surface of water. 
On this account it may be pertinent to ask, Might this bear any re- 
lation to the tale of Tonapa floating on the waters of Lake Titicaca ? 
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Until now I have purposely not quoted another seventeenth 
century author, Fray Antonio de la Calancha, who copies Ramos 
in regard to Copacavana and the islands of the lake, but concern- 
ing the Viracocha story he follows a much earlier authority, the 
Licentiate Polo de Ondegardo, who went to Peru prior to 1 544 and 
wrote his various treatises and memoirs between i55oand 1575 (57)- 
Calancha says : 

"The one they called Tunupa, which signifies great wizard, 
lord (58), and creator, and the other, Taapac, means the son of the 
creator." For this he makes acknowledgment to Ramos, denying 
that Tunupa was identical with the Viracocha (59). He then goes 
on to relate Tunupa's travels, starting from Brazil, going thence 
through southern Bolivia, where he finds traces (60), and makes 
him wander over a great portion of South America. But Cal- 
ancha also states that the second of the two mysterious travelers 
(Taapac) was the one more spoken of in Bolivia (61). The death 
of Taapac is attributed by him to the Indians on the shores of Titi- 
caca, where, he says, the body was placed on a balsa — 

" and the placid waters performing the office of oars, the zephyrs serving 
as pilot, ... it navigated with such velocity that it filled with admiring 
awe those who had killed him without pity. . . . The balsa with the rich 
treasure [the corpse of Taapac] arrived on the beach of Cachamarca 
where now is the desaguadero. It is well established in the traditions of 
the Indians that the same balsa, breaking through the ground, opened 
the desaguadero [lit. outflow] , for it never had any, and since that time 
is running, and on the waters to which it there traced the way, the holy 
body went as far as the village of the Aullagas, many leagues away from 
Chucuito and Titicaca, toward the coast of Arica and Chile," etc. (62). 

It is certain that, from scarcely two decades after the conquest 
until the century later, those writers — clergymen, Spanish civil offi- 
cers, soldiers, and travelers — who made it a special task to report 
Indian traditions, claim unanimously that Viracocha and Tonapa lore 
is of primitive Indian origin. To this there are, as stated, serious 
objections, and much has been added to it in course of time ; still, 
as hitherto said, the tradition is so widespread that an invention of 
the whole within twenty years after the conquest for the purpose of 
flattering the Christians is hardly admissible. Again, the supposed 
martyrdom of Tonapa would not have been much to the credit of 
the Indians, although it might have been invented by Indians, 
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already christianized, in order to cast a slur on those who were still 
recalcitrant. 

I submit these data without expressing an opinion. If further 
investigation should show the tales to be spurious, it will free ancient 
Peruvian history of a serious obstruction and present the value of 
Indian traditions in a new light. On the other hand, should the 
story prove to be both authentic and primitive, which can be de- 
termined only by further investigation on both sides of the Atlantic, 
an important gain to knowledge of precolumbian times in America 
will accrue. 

As in the case of myths and traditions concerning the island of 
Titicaca, no conclusion, either negative or affirmative, can be reached 
at present. Among the desiderata to be obtained are : 

1. Additional documentary evidence touching the Carabuco 
cross. 

2. A minute examination of the cross, of its wood and work- 
manship, and of the copper nails and band. 

3. Investigations among the Indians of Carabuco and vicinity as 
to recollections in regard to the origin and discovery of the relic. 

4. Researches among the Indians, both Quichua and Aymara, 
concerning the Viracocha and Tonapa tales. 

5. Study of hitherto neglected documents, written and printed, 
for possible new information. The research may not reveal any- 
thing that is new, but in this, as in any other investigation, negative 
testimony would be as important as the positive. 

Notes 
1. Ramos, Historia de Copacabana (edition of i860, part 1, cap. 
28, p. 56): " Despues, el mismo Ilustrisimo Vergara hizo un nuevo escru- 
tinio, haciendo excavar tres estados el lugar donde se hallo la Cruz, hasta 
que se encontro el tercer clavo, que se lo llevo a Chuquisaca ; de donde, 
en su muerte lo tom6 el licenciado Alonso Maldonado, Presidente de la 
real Audiencia de la Plata, y lo llevo consigo a Espafia. Los otros dos 
estan en Carabuco, y son de la misma hechura que los de Jesucristo. 
Cuando se dividieron los Obispados, dividieron tambien esta santa Cruz, 
asserrandola por medio, de modo que salieron dos ; la una quedo alii, y 
la otra se llevo a la Catedral de Charcas." Sucre was formerly " Ciudad 
de la Plata," and " Chuquisaca " is the Quichua name. 
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2. Idem. "El celoso Sacerdote la armo con gran devocion y la 
coloco en una capilla, donde por muchos aflos fud frecuentada, cortando 
los devotos sus astillitas de aquel santo madero, como se sacan y veneran 
las particulas de la verdadera cruz." 

3. There is an elaborate description of these rude paintings by the 
Presbitero Avelino Una, Tradition del Santuario de Carabuco (La Paz, 
1877). He gives no details of the tradition, but says (p. 2) : " Coloca- 
dos en el interior del templo, con el titulo de Novisimos b Postremerias 
del Hombre, cuadros existentes desde el tiempo del coloniaje y conserva- 
dos cuidadosamente hasta hoy dia. ' ' The paintings are divided each into 
eight smaller fields, containing representations of events of the story and 
of the miracles attributed to the cross. Fourteen of these are dedicated 
to the story, the remaining sixteen to the miracles. The tale, as told by 
the first, varies but slightly from that of Ramos and others. The Saint is 
represented as arriving at Carabuco in the company of five Indians, his 
"disciples," as having planted the cross on a hill dedicated to Indian 
sacrifices (II) ; as having thence gone to Sicasica (III), returning to 
Carabuco (IV), whence, after being tortured, he floated off on the waters 
of the lake under protection of the Virgin (VIII and IX). The finding 
of the cross is attributed to a fiscal (Indian custodian of the church), who 
heard of it, during a drunken feast of the Indians, from a woman, who 
was afterward compelled to designate the spot where it had been buried. 
It is said that she had to be tortured before she revealed the place (XIV). 
All this is represented in the crudest manner possible. It may be Indian 
work, although the artistic performances of the mestizos or cholos in the 
villages are not superior to those of the aborigines. 

4. Simon Perez de Torres, Discurso de mi Viage (In Barcia, His- 
toriadores primitivos de Indias, vol. ill). He began his journey in 1586 
and was in South America when the eruption of the Ornate occurred, 
which was in 1600 (fol. 12 and 13). He must have been in Carabuco 
about that year, or perhaps a little before (fol. 14). " De aqui me fui 
a Carabuco, Ciudad de Indios, ai veinte leguas : En esta Ciudad ai vna 
Cruz, que hallamos quando llegamos a aquella tierra, que estaba hechada 
en la Laguna, sin saber quien lo habia hecho ; agora sacan mucho palo 
de ella, i nunca le falta nada." On the margin is " Cruz milagrosa." 
The visit of Perez must have taken place previous to that of Bishop 
Ramirez de Vergara, hence it is the earliest notice of the cross that is 
known to me. 

5. I quote from the French translation in the Archives des Voyages, 
under the title of Voyage aux Indes orientales et occidentales, dans lequel 
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on raconte le voyage que les Espagnols qui resident aux lies Philippines du 
Ponent firent au royaume de Camboge, et ce qui leur arriva dans ce pays 
insi que dans la Cochinchine, avec une description des forteresses que lesa 
Portugal's possedent dans V Inde, la Perse, I' Arable et I' Ethiopie infirieure, 
et de tous les etablissements espagnols dans les Indes occidentals, par Chris- 
toval de Jaque de los Rios de Mancaned, natif de Ciudad Rodrigo, ecrit 
en 1606. The identity of the author is well established by other sources. 
He left Lima for Bolivia (Potosi) on July 15, 1600 (p. 342). It is 
strange that Jaque, who subsequently married in Bolivia (p. 344), should 
call Bishop Ramirez " Segura" and make him Bishop of Cuzco, instead 
of Charcas. The date of 1592, therefore, is at least doubtful. 

6. In my translations from Salcamayhua I adhere strictly to the text. 
He writes as would an Indian from the Peruvian or Bolivian highlands ; 
his orthography is more than picturesque, and the style requires acquaint- 
ance with the Indian Spanish of those regions. Relacion de Antiguedades 
deste Reyno del Piru (p. 238) : " Este varon, dizen que andando predi- 
cando, llego a los Andes de Caravaya, y en ella hizo una cruz muy grande, 
y los trajo por sus ombros, asta ponerles en vn cerro de Carapucu, en 
donde les predico dando grandes bozes, echando lagrimas." 

7. I have frequently had occasion to treat of these clusters, which 
played a conspicuous part in the organization of the Indians and which 
exist at the present day. 

8. Historia del cilebre y milagroso Santuario de la ynsigne Ymagen 
de N n S ra de Copacabana (Lima, 1621 ; lib. 1, cap. ix). 

9. Ramos, Historia de Copacabana (edition of i860, p. 56) : "El 
celoso Sacerdote la armo con gran devocion y la coloco en una capilla, 
donde por muchos afios fue frecuentada, cortando los devotos sus astillitas 
de aquel santo madero, como se sacan y veneran las particulas de la 
verdadera Cruz." Also Perez de Torres, Discurso, etc., folio 14. 

10. Historia de Copacabana (lib. 1, cap. 39, p. 57). 

11. Idem (p. 60). Aged Indians are not always well informed, still 
less are they always reliable ; on the contrary, they are the most wily de- 
ceivers, especially if they should be medicine-men. 

12. Fray Juan Melendez, Tesoros verdaderos delas Yndias, Historia 
verdadera de la Provincia de San Juan Bavtista del Peru del Orden de 
Predicadores (Roma, 1681, vol. 1, lib. 1. p. 620): "Tuuimos (como 
hemos dicho) Conuentos en esta Prouincia de Chucuyto, en lull, en Co- 
pacavana, y en losdemas pueblos Vicarias, hasta el afio de 1569, en que 
despojados nuestros Frayles de toda la Proulcia, sucedio todo aquel cuento 
que ya dexamos escrito del Virrey Don Francisco de Toledo, y el modo, 
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y los motivos, que tuuimos para boluer al pueblo de Pomata." It does 
not seem that the Dominicans extended their stations to the eastern side 
of Lake Titicaca (p. 399): "En el afio de 1565 tenia la Orden asignada 
al Convento de San Pedro Martir de Juli, doce Religiosos Dominicanos. ' ' 
(p. 411 :) " Aceptaron la Vicaria y Casa de Santo Domingo del Pueblo 
de Acora en la Prouincia de Chucuytu (en el Capitulo de 1565.) la de 
Panama, la de Ylaui, la de Zepita, la de Yunguyu, y la de Copacauana en 
la misma Prouincia de Chucuytu." (pp. 444, 446 :) " Mientras los Jes- 
uitas poco despues consiguieron a Juli y los Agustinos a Copacavana. Los 
otros pueblos recibieron Clerigos seglares." 

13. In Bolivia every Indian feast terminates with a fight. This was 
the case at the time of and even before the conquest, as no festive gather- 
ing of any kind could take place without a disgusting orgy. This is so 
well established that no reference to documents is necessary. 

14. Voyage aux Inues orientales et occidentales, etc. (pp. 342, 343). 
It is presumable that he obtained his information at Copacavana. 

15. Enrique Torres Saldamando, Los antiguos Jesuitas del Peru 
(Lima, 1882, p. 2). He arrived at Lima on April 27, 1569, and at 
Cuzco in 1571, where he remained as visitor until 1576. He visited 
nearly the whole of Peru and Bolivia in some official capacity of the order. 
In 1577 (p. 6) he was in charge of the mission at Juli, one of the most 
important on the western shore of Lake Titicaca. From 1576 to 1580 
he was provincial of the Jesuits. 

16. Oliva was in Peru from 1597 to his death in 1642. He visited 
the western shore of the lake and the central part of Bolivia. 

17. Father Bernabe Cobo reached Lima in 1599 {Antiguos Jesuitas, 
etc., p. 99). In 1615 he went to Juli and visited, as missionary, central 
Bolivia and La Paz, until 1618. There are several works from his pen 
that remain unpublished. 

18. The date of this report {Relation de las Costumbres antiguas de 
los Naturales del Piru, published at Madrid in 1879) is not known, but 
it was written either at the close of the sixteenth or in the first two decades 
of the seventeenth century. 

19. Acosta left Peru for Europe in 1585 {Antiguos Jesuitas, p. 10). 

20. It is curious that the origin of the image of the Virgin of Copa- 
cavana is also connected with a quarrel between the two clusters of Anan- 
saya and Hurinsaya. The two groups at Copacavana quarreled about the 
establishment of a sodality, the former being in favor of placing it under 
the protection of Our Lady of the Light, the latter of Saint Sebastian. 
The Indian Francisco Titu Yupanqui, from Copacavana, at the instance 
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of the head of the Anansayas, then commenced work on the image ; in 
June, 1582 (Ramos, Historia de Copacavana, ed. of i860, pp. 65, 66). 
It was installed in the church of Copacavana on February 2, 1583, and 
its fame spread rapidly. The parish was then in the hands of secular 
priests. The nature of the quarrel, however, was entirely different at the 
two places, and there appears no connection between them. That the 
subject of the quarrel should have been a religious one is natural, the fes- 
tival being of a double nature, the celebration of Corpus Christi serving 
as a veil for an ancient feast coinciding approximately with the other. 
Ramos {Historia, p. 56) says it was the " Inti-raymi." The Carta pas- 
toral de Exortacion £ Instruction contra las Idolatrias, etc. (1649, fol. 43) 
positively states that the feast of Corpus Christi coincided nearly with the 
old Indian festival of the Oncoymita, when the Pleiades made their first 
appearance. Inti-raymi appears to have been the ancient name of the 
lunar period approximately corresponding to our months of May or June. 
(See Velasco, Historia de Quito.*) This is corroborated by Cristoval de 
Molina ( The Fables and Rites of the Incas, transl. by Markham, Hak- 
luyt Soc, 1873, P- l6 ) : " They commenced to count the year in the 
middle of May, a few days more or less, on the first day of the moon ; 
which month, being the first of their year, was called Hauca and Llusque, 
and in it they performed the following ceremonies, called Yntip Raymi, 
or the festivals of the sun." Hence Ramos had some foundation for his 
statement. It may also be that the feast had a different name in various 
parts of Peru. 

21. The first visit to the lake took place probably in 1538 or early in 
1539. The date is not yet certain, but it could not have been later than 
1539, nor earlier than 1538, unless Almagro passed near it in 1535. 

22. In this connection I recall the Pueblo Indian story of " Monte- 
zuma," which was concocted about 1846 and is told by the New Mexican 
Indians as an ancient tradition. Compare my paper The Montezuma of 
the Pueblo Indians, American Anthropologist, October, 1892. 

23. Sumay Narration de los Incas que los Indios llamaron Capac- 
cuna, etc. (1551, published at Madrid, 1880 ; cap. 11, p. 7) : " Que pre- 
guntando a los indios que tenia este Viracocha cuando ansi le vieron los 
antiguos, segun que dellos tenian noticia, y dijeronme que era un hombre 
alto de cuerpo y que tenia una vestidura blanca que le daba hasta los pies, 
y questa vestidura traia cefiida ; € que traia el cabello corto y una corona 
hecha en la cabeza a manera de sacerdote ; y que andaba destocado, y 
que traia en las manos cierta cosa que a ellos les parece el dia de hoy 
como estos breviarios que los sacerdotes traian en las manos. Y esta es 
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la razon que yo desto tuve, segun que los indios me dijeron. Y pregun- 
teles como se llamaba aquella persona en cuyo lugar aquella piedra era 
puesta, y dijeronme que se llama Con Tici Viracocha Pachayachachic, 
que quiere decir en su lengua, Dios Hacedor del Mundo. ' ' This story 
was told Betanzos at Cacha, five leguas north of Sicuani on the road to 
Cuzco, where interesting ruins of Inca architecture still stand. The 
Quichua idiom is spoken there, as it probably was at his time, although 
the language may have been a mixture of Quichua and Aymara. At any 
rate, they were on the confines of the Collao, where Aymara was spoken, 
and it is not impossible that they may have heard the tradition from the 
Collas. Still, the people of Cacha assured Betanzos it was local lore and 
was connected with volcanic phenomena, vestiges of which are plainly 
visible to-day. Betanzos says (pp. 5, 6) : "Y viendo esta admiracion 
llam6 en este pueblo de Chaca los indios e principales mas ancianos, e 
pregunteles qu6 hobiese sido aquello de aquel cerro quemado, y ellos me 
dijeron esto que habeis oido. Y la guaca de este Viracocha esta en 
derecho desta quemadura un tiro de piedra della, en un llano y de la otra 
parte de un arroyo que esta entre esta quemadura y la guaca. ' ' This is a 
very good description of the lava flow in front of the ruins of what to-day 
is called the "temple of Viracocha" at Rajti (near Cacha), which we 
visited in 1894. The mysterious personage connected with this eruption 
came (according to the statements of the Canas) from Bolivia (cap. 1, p. 
1) : "Yen estos tiempos que esta tierra era toda noche, dicen que salio 
de una laguna que es en esta tierra del Peru en la provincia que dicen de 
Collasuyo, un Sefior que llamaron Con Tici Viracocha. ' ' According to 
the footnote by Don Marcos Jimenez de la Espada (p. 1) the original 
manuscript has Con Titi Tiracocha, for which he substituted Tici. It is 
a question whether Titi is not the proper spelling. If Viracocha 
emerged from Lake Titicaca, the change made by Espada might not be 
justified. At all events the Viracocha tradition appears to have origin- 
ally been Aymara, which, combined with its reappearance independently 
among other tribes, would give it some color of authenticity. The story 
told Betanzos at Cacha was also repeated by Cieza, if the latter did not ob- 
tain it from Betanzos himself (which is not unlikely), or at least from 
somebody at Cuzco. Primera Parte de la Crbnica del Peril (edition of 
Vedia, vol. 11, cap. xcvm, p. 441). As he himself admits, Cieza was 
unable to converse with the Indians directly. 

24. Suma y Narration (p. 8): "Y como Uegase a la provincia de 
Puerto Viejo, se junto alii con los suyos que ante el inviaba en la manera 
ya dicha, donde como alii se juntasen, se metio por la mar juntamente 
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con ellos, por do dicen que andaba el y los suyos por el agua ansi como 
si anduvieran por tierra." 

25. Idem. p. 5. 

26. The Indians were acquainted with the characteristic dress of the 
Dominicans as early as 1533. 

27. See Note 23. 

28. This is also indicated by Cieza, Segunda Parte de la Crbnica 
(p. 5). He did not believe the personage to have been a Christian 
missionary (p. 9), but repeats the tale of his having reached the coast 
and disappeared on the waters of the ocean (p. 8): " Ysobre esta ma- 
teria dicen mas, que saliendo de alii, fue hasta Uegar a la costa de la mar, 
adonde, tendiendo su manto, se fue por entre sus ondas, y que nunca 
jamas parescio ni le vieron ; y como se fue, le pusieron por nombre 
Viracocha, que quiere decir espuma del la mar." Cieza obtained his 
information at Cacha in 1549, that is, sixteen years later than the occu- 
pancy of Cuzco by the Spaniards. Betanzos learned of the story a few 
years earlier, so that the Viracocha tale became known to the Spaniards 
perhaps within a decade of their first arrival. 

29. Segunda Parte (p. 6): " Generalmente le nombran en la mayor 
parte Ticiviracocha, aunque en la provincia del Collao le llaman Tuapaca, 
y en otros lugares della Arnauan." 

30. Primera Parte de la Crbnica (cap. lxxxvii, p. 434) : " Pre- 
guntando a los indios comarcanos quien hizo aquella antigualla, responden 
que otras gentas barbadas y blancas como nosotros, los cuales, muchos 
tiempos antes que los ingas reinasen, dicen que vinieron a. estas partes y 
hicieron alii su morada. ' ' There is another mention of the tradition, in 
the Description de la Tierra del Repartimiento de los Rue anas Anta- 
marcas de la Corona real, Jurisdicion de la Ciudad de Guamanga (1586, 
in Relaicones geogrdficas de Indias, vol. 11, p. 210): "Par. 21. — 
Resp6ndese al capitulo veinte y uno, que junto al pueblo de La Vera 
Cruz de Cauana esta un pueblo derribado, al parecer, antiquisima 
cosa. Tiene paredes de piedra labrada, aunque la obra tosca; las 
portadas de las casas, algunas de ellas algo mas de dos varas en alto, 
y los lumbrales de piedras muy grandes ; y hay sefiales de calles. Dicen los 
indios viejos, que tienen noticia de sus antepasados, de oidas, que en tiem- 
pos antiquisimos, antes que los Ingas los sefioreasen, vino a esta tierra otra 
gente a quien llamaron Viracochas, y no mucha cantidad, y que a estos 
los seguian los indios viniendo tras ellos oyendo su palabra, y dicen ahora 
los indios que debian de ser santos. A estos les hacian caminos, que 
hoy dia son vistos, tan anchos como una calle y de una parte y de otra 
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paredes bajas, y en las dormidas les hacian casas que hasta hoy hay 
memoria dellas, y para esta gente dicen que se hizo este pueblo dicho, y 
algunos indios se acuerdan de haber visto en este pueblo antiguo algunas 
sepulturas con huessos, hechas de piedras cuadradas y enlucidas por de 
dentro con tierra blanca, y al presente no parecen hueso ni calavera 
destos." 

31. Primer a Parte, p. 446. 

32. Idem (p. 443); Segunda Parte (p. 4) : "Tambien cuentan 
lo que yo tengo escripto en la primera parte, que en la isla de Titicaca, 
en los siglos pasados hobo unas gentes barbadas, blancas como nosotros, 
y que saliendo de Coquimbo un capitan que habia por nombre Cari, al- 
leg6 a donde agora es Chucuito, de donde, despues de haber hecho algu- 
nas nuevas poblaciones, paso con su gente a la isla, y did tal guerra a esta 
gente que digo, que los mat6 a todos. Chirihuana, gobernador de aquel- 
los pueblos, que son del Emperador, me con to lo que tengo escripto." 
This was told Cieza by an Aymara in 1549. 

33. The Fables and Rites of the Yncas (Markham transl., pp. 6-8). 
He mentions Viracocha, but as a deity, and says he had two sons, one of 
whom was called Tocapo Viracocha. These sons "went until they 
reached the sea, whence they ascended to heaven, after having accom- 
plished all they had to do in this world." It recalls the disappearance 
of Viracocha on the coast of Ecuador, as told by Betanzos and Cieza. 

34. Misceldnea Antarctica, (MS., Segunda Parte, cap. 19, fol. 
258) : " Que los Indios antiguos dan para tenerla por las antiguas tra- 
diciones de sus mayores . . . y la misma razon dan los de Chile senalando 
su venida de acia el estrecho aquien llamamos de Magallanes." Idem., 
Tercera Parte, cap. 6, fol. 333 : " Porque tambien dicen que a pocos 
afios despues [the death of Christ] fueron muertos en las partes superiores 
deste Piru ciertos varones de aspecto y presencia venerable barba larga 
vestido onesto," etc. The note following refers to a similar tradition, 
from Huamachuco, which may be the same as that related by Balboa. 

Although the Jesuits make no mention of the cross of Carabuco, one 
of their number, Father Anello Oliva, evidently refers to the Tonapa tale 
in his Historia del Peru, y Varones insignes en Santidad de la Compafiia 
de Jesus, from 1631 (Lima, n. d., but about 1893, p. 127) : " Confir- 
mase este conocimiento con una larga y gran tradicion que tienen los 
naturales desta tierra que vino a ella un hombre con barbas (conocido 
por estas sefias, por no tener los Indios ningunas) y el cabello algo 
crespo, los ojos carcos, de buena estatura, vestido de una camisseta 
morada y una manta carmesi, y que saliendo de la mar auia predicado a 
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la gente de la costa que no adorassen al Sol, Luna ni otras cossas . . . 
sino solo a Pachacamac, que era el Todopoderoso. Mas por que predico 
que el Pachacamac teniendo un hijo se lo auian muerto los hombres y que 
assi lo auia querido su padre por amor de los mismos hombres, le apedre- 
aron y aun le quisieron matar, y dicen se fue huiendo aunque despues 
parecio en el pueblo de Hilavaya donde predico lo mismo y por esta 
racon tambien le quisieron matar y de hecho le echaron del lugar . . . 
[p. 128 :] y que tercera vez el mismo despues de lo sucedido auia pare- 
cido en Copacauana junto al famoso templo del Sol que tengo contado 
estaba en la Isla de Titicaca y que predicando lo mismo que otras veces 
quisieron tambien matarle sacrificandole al Sol lo qual por que no faltaron 
algunos que lo contradixessen tomaron resolucion de quitalle la vida de 
tal suerte que no quedasse memoria del y que lleuandole muerto a una 
ysla despoblada de la propia laguna en una canoa se hundio la canoa con 
la gente que la llebaba y el cuerpo de manera que nunca mas parecio. ' ' 
This tradition he obtained from a certain Catari from Cochabamba in 
central Bolivia. It indicates that the tale of a white and bearded man was 
also current among the coast indians of Peru. Oliva is not a very relia- 
ble guide, yet, while he has not attempted a critical sifting of the stories, 
it is not likely he invented them. Hilavaya or Ilabaya, is a village near 
Sorata, from which Carabuco may be reached in less than two days' 
travel. 

35. The Augustines arrived in Peru in 1550. Their first attempt at 
conversions among Indians was at Huarochiri, but they soon had to 
abandon it on account of the approach of the insurgents under Francisco 
Hernandez Giron. This was in 1552 or 1553. The mission at Hua- 
machuco probably began in 1554, since it is stated in the Relation de la 
Religion y Ritos del Peru, hecha por los primeros Religiosos Agustinos 
que alii pasaron para la conversion de los Naturales (Documentos iniditos 
de Indias, vol. m, p. n) : "En este tiempo se retiro el dicho Francisco 
Hernandez con su exercito, y fue hasta Pucara, donde fue del todo des- 
baratado, y asi los religiosos tomaron a su obra y enviaron a otros dos a 
la provincia de Guamachuco que fueron el padre Fr. Juan de San Pedro y 
Fr. Juan del Canto. "... The action at Pucara was fought October 
8, 1554. — Carta de los Oydores que fueron con el ejircito real, en perse- 
cution de Francisco Hernandez, a la Audiencia de Panama, Cuzco, No- 
vember 5, 1554; Bravo de Saravia, Carta a la Audiencia de Panama, 
January 12, 1555 (Doc. inid. de Indias, vol. in, pp. 314-317). The date 
of the report is usually given as 1555, after Ternaux-Compans (Recueil 
de Documents et Mimoires originaux sur F Histoire des Possessions espa- 
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gnoles en Am&rique, 1840, p. 83, note), whereas it is posterior to 1560. 
{Relation de la Religion, etc., p. 55.) 

36. Relacion (p. 22). It recalls the work the Indians are said to 
have done for the Viracochas in the province of Guamanga. See Note 30. 

37. Relacion (p. 24) : " Y dicen los indios que aquel Viracoche les 
queria hacer cristianos y lo echaron de la tierra. ' ' 

38. Ut supra: "De aqui vera V. S. como sin dubda por aquella 
tierra muchos alios antes habia memoria de cristianos y se habia predi- 
cado el Santo Evangelio, porque por los indios es muy comun, y alia en 
el Collao se hallo una estatua de piedra en un lugar que no me acuerdo 
del nombre, questo muy publico es, como Apostol y con su corona y 
axotas [o/otas = sandals] como aca los pintan." The statue here men- 
tioned is probably the carving in stone said to exist or then to have ex- 
isted at Cacha, to which place, as stated in a previous note, the Viracocha 
tale was particularly attached. Betanzos describes it (Suma y Narra- 
tion, p. 6) as follows : " En la cual guaca pusieron un bulto de piedra 
esculpido en una piedra grande de casi cinco varas en largo y de ancho 
una vara 6 poco menos, en memoria de este Viracocha y de aquello alii 
subcedido ; lo cual dicen estar hecha esta guaca desde su antiguedad hasta 
hoy. ' ' Much more positive are the statements of Cieza (Segunda Parte, 
p. 9, cap. v) : " Yo pasando por aquella provincia, fui a ver este idolo, 
porque los espafioles publican y afirman que podria ser algun apostol, y 
aun a muchos oi decir que tenia cuentas en las manos, lo cual es burla, 
si yo no tenia los ojos ciegos, porque aunque mucho lo mire, no pude 
ver tal ni mas de que tenia puestas las manos encima de los cuadriles, 
enroscados, los brazos, y por la cintura sefiales que debrian significar como 
que la ropa que tenia se prendia con botones." The belief of the 
Spaniards that this statue represented some Apostle explains the state- 
ments of the Augustines. 

39. Juan de Santa Cruz Pachacuti Yamqui Salcamayhua, author of 
the Relacion de Antiguedades deste Reyno del Piru, quoted in preceding 
notes, was a native of Orcusuyo, hence a Quichua neighbor of the 
Aymara. He makes a great profession of Christianity, and I am led to 
suspect that he did it on account of the strict investigations then carried 
on about idolatrous practices; for he wrote about 16 13 (according to 
Jimenez de la Espada), when Arriaga and P. Terhuel carried on their 
famous official search. His book was published by Espada in Tres Re- 
latione* de Antiguedades peruanus, 1879, and there is also an English 
translation by Markham. I refer to the original Spanish text. Espada 
has been careful to preserve the style and orthography of the author 
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(p. 234) : " Digo que emos oydo siendo nifio noticias antiquisimos y las 
ystorias, barbarismos y fabulas del tiempo de las gentilidades, que es como 
se sigue, que entre los naturales a las cosas de los tiempos passados 
siempre los suelen parlar," etc. The term parlar is to-day used by 
the Bolivian Aymara for "to speak," and they regard it as a legitimate 
Aymara word. I ' cannot find it in any vocabulary of the language. 
The extreme devotion to the Christian faith which Salcamayhua boasts 
renders the purity of his records of tradition somewhat suspicious. Still, 
the nucleus is so much in conformity with Betanzos and Cieza, that they 
were either obtained from their writings or were original traditions pre- 
served among the Indians of that district, colored of course, in time, and 
possibly still further adorned by himself. He could not well have been 
able to consult the manuscript of Betanzos or of the second part of 
Cieza, and the book of Ramos appeared in print after he had written his 
Relacion. See Note 53. 

40. Relacion (p. 236): "Los yndios de aquel tiempo dizen que 
suelen burlar deziendo, tan parlero hombre, aunque los predicaua siempre, 
no fueron oydos, porque los naturales de aquel tiempo no hezieron caudal 
ni casso del hombre. Pues se llam& a este baron," etc. Following are 
the names given in the text. On the same page he adds two more desig- 
nations in Quichua, but I do not attempt to trace their signification. 

41. Idem: "An llegado entonces a estas provincias y reynos de 
Tabantinsuyu vn hombre barbudo, mediano de cuerpo y con cabellos 
largos, y con camissas algo largas, y dizen que era ya hombre passado 
mas que de moco, que trayeya las canas, hera flaco, el qual andaua con 
su bordon, y era que ensefiaba a los naturales con gran amor, llamandoles 
a todos hijos y hijas, el qual no fueron oydos ni hecho casso de los 
naturales, y quando andava por todas las provincias an hecho muchos 
milagros, & bisibles, solamente con tocar a los enfermos los sanaba, el 
qual no trayeya enteres ninguno ni trayeya hatos, el qual dizen que todas 
las lenguas hablaua mejor que los naturales, y le nombrauan, ' ' etc. 

42. Idem, note 3. 

43- (P- 2 37) : "Los viejos modernos del tiempo de mi padre, don 
Diego Felipe, suelen dezir que caci caci era lo mandamiento de Dios, 
principalmente los siete preceptos ; no les faltaua solamente nombre de 
Dios nuestro sefior, y de su hijo Jesucristo nuestro sefior les faltaua, que 
es publico notorio entre los viejos ; y las penas eran graues para los que 
quebrantauan. ' ' This passage is preceded by one which, if genuine tra- 
dition from precolumbian times, is not devoid of interest. It says that 
Tonapa reached a village called Apotampo (it is not clear whether this is 
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the name of the place or of its chief), that the chief received him well, 
but the people listened to him only out of regard for their leader, and 
that he gave to the latter a piece of his stick and cut marks into it to cor- 
respond to each section of his sayings. Notched sticks were and are still 
used by the Indians of Peru and elsewhere, sometimes in place of knotted 
strings, and this custom is certainly a survival from times anterior to the 
conquest. The passage reads as follows (p. 237) : " De modo que en 
vn palo los recebieron lo que les predicaua, sefialandoles y rayandoles cada 
capitulo de los rrazones. ' ' 

44. (p. 238.) The first part of the paragraph has been quoted in 
my text, therefore I give it here in the original Spanish: "Este baron, 
dizen que andando predicando, llego a los Andes de Carabaya, y en ella 
hizo una cruz muy grande, y los trajo por sus ombros, asta ponerles en vn 
cerro de Carapucu, en donde les predico dando grandes bozes, echando 
lagrimas. Y en ella, vna hija de vn cacique de aquella probincia, dizen 
que fueron echados en la cabeza con agua, y los yndios, biendo aquella 
manera, se entendieron que lababa la cabeca y, asi lo tresquilo despues 
que fue preso el Tunapa a buen recaudo, junto eh la laguna grande de 
Carapuco. Carapuco quiere decir quando cantan cuatro bezes muy a la 
madrugada un abe llamada Pucupuco. Dizen que al amanecer entraron 
a Tunapa do estaba preso un mancebo muy ermoco, y los auia dicho : 
' no tengas pena, que ya vengo a llamaros en nombre de la matrona que 
os esta aguardando solo, el qual esta para irse al lugar de hulguras. ' Y 
diziendo ansi, dizen que tocandole con los dedos a los cordeles, ques- 
taban atados de los quatro bracos, manos y piez ; y en ella dizen que 
abia mucha gente de guardia, questaban ya sentenciado el dicho Tunapa 
a muerte cruel. Como digo, que al amanecer, como a las cinco oras de 
la maflana, entraron en la laguna juntamente con el dicho mancebo, ten- 
diendoles sobre el agua la manta que traia, el qual manta ciruio en lugar 
de balca, de cuya llegada en el dicho pueblo de Carapucu y prouincia 
della alteraron los curacas y principal es della," etc. Three points de- 
serve to be considered in these statements : First, the cutting of the 
hair of the girl after she had been baptized, which shows that she was 
quite young, so that, according to the Aymara custom, still observed 
to-day, she had not yet been washed, that act of cleanliness being per- 
formed only after the ceremony of first hair-cutting. Second, the belief 
in the bird the song of which, at daybreak, prognosticates evil : this is 
also a present-day Aymara superstition. Thirdly, the planting of the 
cross on a height near Carabuco, also told by Cristoval de Jaque, Voyage, 
etc., p. 342. 
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45. Idem : " Dicen que el dicho Tunapa, despues de haberse ya 
librado de las manos de aquellos barbaros, estubo buen rrato encima de 
vna pefia llamado Titicaca ' ' — possibly Titikala, the so-called sacred rock 
on the island. 

46. This is the same as the Viracocha tale told by Betanzos and 
Cieza, Suma y Narration (p. 2), Segunda Parte de la Crbnica (p. 7). 
It is also to be noted that Cieza mentions a second personage like the 
Viracocha, who came later : " Sin esto, dicen que, pasados algunos 
tiempos, volvieron a ver otro hombre semejante al questa dicho, el nombre 
del cual no cuentan, y que oyeron a sus antepasados por muy cierto, que 
por donde quiera que llegaba y hobiese enfermos, los sanaba, y a los ciegos 
con solamente palabras daba vista; por las cuales obras tan buenas y 
provechosas era de todos muy amado ; y desta manera, obrando con su 
palabra grandes cosas, llego a la provincia de los Canas, en la cual, junto 
a un pueblo que ha por nombre Cacha," etc. The text of Salcamayhua 
(p. 239) is as follows : " Y como se partio de aquel lugar, toda la gente 
questauan baylando se quedo hechas piedras, combertiendose, que hasta el 
dia de oy se echa de ber. Remito a los que han pasado por alii. ' ' 

47 • (p. 240 :) " Dizen quel dicho Tunapa paso siguiendo al rrio de 
Chacamarca, hasta topar en la mar. Entiendo que paso por el estrecho 
hacia la otra mar. Esto an averiguado por aquellos ingas antiquisimos." 
It will be observed that he always insists on having obtained his informa- 
tion from strictly Indian sources. 

48. (p. 261 : ) "En este tiempo dicen que se acordo de yr en busca del 
lugar a do el baron Ttonapa abia llegado, llamado Titicaca, y de alii dizen 
que las truxo agua para ongir con ella al nuevo infante Yngaruca diciendo 
muchas alabanzas de Ttonapa, y avn dicen que en aquel manantial que 
esta encima de las pefias biuas como en vna taca, estaua el agua llamado 
Capacchana Quispisutoc Vno ; y despues dizen que otros yngas suelen 
mandar traer un pomo, llamado Coriccacca, y los ponia ante ssi, para que 
estubiera en medio de la plaza del Cuzco, llamado Haocaypata Cucipata, 
alabando la agua tocada de Ttonapa, ' ' etc. I have not been able to find 
any other reference to such a custom among the Inca, and am inclined to 
believe that Salcamayhua was either misled by his informants or strained 
his religious zeal beyond the limits of strict adherence to the Indian story. 

49. Idem: "Y en este tiempo dicen que los curacas de Asillo y 
Hururu les conto al ynga que como antiguamente abia llegado vn pobre 
viejo flaco, barbudo y con cabellos como mujeres, y camissa larga, y gran 
consejador en acto publico a toda la republica, y les dezia que el hombre 
se llamaua Ttonapa Vihinquira, el qual dizen que en la lengua de esta 
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provincia hablaua mejor y que los abia desterrado a todos los ydolos, yma- 
jines de los demas HappiHoHos, a los serros nibados, donde jamas los 
hombres los llegauan, que son Lloques b Quenamaris. Y tras desto dicen 
que todos los curacas y sus historiadores de los orejones les dixieron lo 
mismo, que habian desterrado ese mismo Ttonapa a todos guacas y ydolos 
a los serros de Aosancata y Quiyancata y Sallcantay, y a Pitosiray. " 
Asillo, as well as Orurillo (Hururu), is in the vicinity of Azangaro, whence 
came the Indian who, at Keara, first told us the story of Juan Rubio. It 
seems, therefore, that this tale is the same as that of Tonapa and that it 
was current about Azangaro three centuries ago. 

50. Idem : " Y como cada prouincia de los curacas de Tauantinsuyo 
estauan en la placa de Haucaypata, todos en sus lugares y asientos, dizen 
que los Guancas y Chinchay suyos, los dixeron que el Ttonapa Varivillca 
abia tambien estado en su tierra, y que los abia hecho una cassilla para su 
morada, y que en el entretanto los habian desterrado a todos los uacas y 
ydolos y apihunos de las provincias de Hatunsaussaguanca, haciendo 
grandissimos burlas y vituperios ; de modo el dicho Ttonapa Varivillca los 
abia desterrado, echandoles a todos los uacas a los serros nibados y car- 
ambanos, como en Pariaca y Uallollo." Pariacaca and Guallollo are 
two mountains in the Yauyos country, east of Lima. The Description y 
Relacion de la Provincia de los Yauyos toda, Anan Yauyos y Lorin 
Yauyos, hecha por Diego Davila BrizeHo, corregidor de Guarocheri, 
1856 (Relaciones geograficas, vol. 1, p. 72), has a tradition concerning 
a war between the two mountains that appears to relate to some vol- 
canic disturbance in precolumbian times. Father Francisco de Avila, 
curate of San Damian, in the province of Huarochiri (adjoining Yau- 
yos), in his Narrative 0/ the Errors, False Gods, and other Superstitions 
and Diabolical Rites in which the Indians of the Provinces of Huaro- 
chiri, Mama, and Chaclla Lived in Ancient Times, etc. (transl. by Mark- 
ham in Narratives of the Rites and Laws of the Incas, Hakluyt Society, 
1873, ca P- l > P- I2 3)» mentions this war also. He likewise tells (p. 124 
et seq. ) the story of the idol Coniraya, which recalls the Tonapa tale, 
inasmuch as it says : " They say that in most ancient times the Coniraya 
Uiracocha appeared in the form and dress of a very poor Indian clothed 
in rags, insomuch that those who knew not who he was reviled him and 
called him a lousy wretch. They say that this was the Creator of all 
things ; and that, by his word of command, he caused the terraces and 
fields to be formed on the steep sides of ravines, and the sustaining walls 
to rise up and support them. He also made the irrigating channels to 
flow, by merely hurling a hollow cane, such as we call a cane of Spain, 
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and he went in various directions, arranging many things. His great 
knowledge enabled him to invent tricks and deceits touching the huacas 
and idols in the villages which he visited. ' ' He then proceeds to relate 
how this being made pregnant a woman, called Cavillaca, by inducing her 
to eat a fruit called lucma, which is well known in Peru. " When the 
nine months were completed she conceived and bore a son, herself 
remaining a virgin." Thus far it bears a certain resemblance to the 
Tonapa story and to the manner in which the birth of Christ might be 
represented by an Indian, from a tale told his tribe centuries ago. The 
admixture of Catholic ideas is interesting. In the course of three-quarters 
of a century that part of the story could easily have arisen through 
contact. It is noteworthy that the people of Huarochiri addressed 
Coniraya in their prayers as Viracocha. Narrative, etc., p. 124 : " It is, 
however, certain that it was invoked and reverenced almost down to the 
time when the Spaniards arrived in this land. For when the Indians 
worshiped it they said, ' Coniraya Uiracocha (this name is that which 
they gave, and still give, to the Spaniards), thou art Lord of all : thine 
are the crops, and thine are all the people. ' In commencing any arduous 
or difficult undertaking, they threw a piece of coca (a well-known leaf) 
on the ground, as an oblation, and said, ' Tell me, O Lord Coniraya 
Uiracocha, how I am to do this ? ' The same custom prevailed among 
the weavers of cloth, when their work was toilsome and difficult. This 
invocation and custom of calling the idol by the name of Uiracocha cer- 
tainly prevailed long before there were any tidings of Spaniards in the 
country. It is not certain whether Coniraya or Pariacaca were first ; but 
as it is more probable that Coniraya was the more ancient, we will first 
relate his origin and history. ' ' The manner in which the woman Cavi- 
llaca became a mother recalls the tale of Posc-yemo among the New Mex- 
ican Tehuas, with the difference that in the latter story it is the child 
who plays the important part, whereas at Huarochiri mother and child are 
turned into stones on the coast (p. 127), and only Coniraya remains as a 
prominent actor, although he is also finally transformed into a rock. 

51. Relacion, etc., p. 263. 

52. Historia de Copacavana, edition of i860, cap. 30, p. 60. 

53. See Notes 23, 28, and 39 ; also Cieza, Segunda Parte, p. 6. 
Tuapaca is probably "Tarapaca." There is a possibility that Father 
Ramos, before writing his book on Copacavana, or at the time he wrote 
it, read the work of the Dominican Fray Gregorio Garcia, Origen de los In- 
dios de el Nuevo Mundo, 1607. I quote from the edition of 1729, after 
having compared it carefully with the Editio princeps (lib. v, cap. vn, 
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pp. 331-333), in which the author states that he copied Betanzos. He 
calls it (on the margin) " Histor. M. S. de los Incas." 

54. Torres Rubio, Arte y Vocabulario de la Lengua Quichua, edition 
of 1754, fol. 104, 77. 

55- Idem, fol. 95 ; Bertonio, Vocabulario, 1, p. 229. 

56. Segunda Parte (p. 10) : " Ques tanto decir como espuma de 
la mar; y cuanto al nombre es verdad, porque vira es nombre de 
manteca, y cocha de mar. ' ' Agustin de Zarate, Historia del Descubri- 
miento y Conquista de la Provincia del Peru, edition of Vedia, vol. 
11, p. 471 : "Que es tanto como espuma 6 grasa del mar." Zarate 
published his work in 1555, two years after the first part of the chronicles 
of Cieza appeared. 

57- Corbnica moralizada del Orden de San Avgvstin en el Peru, vol. 
1, 1638, lib. 11, cap. x, p. 366: "Asentado este se conforman los 
Autores en dezir, que en todas las tierras arriba de Chuquiago, Chu- 
quisaca, Potosi i sus comarcas, dSde el Licenciado Polo izo la aueriguacion, 
i en las de Chucuito." The memoir which Ondegardo wrote on the 
rites and folklore of the Peruvian Indians exists, in manuscript, at Lima ; 
it has never been published. 

58. Corbnica, vol. 1, p. 320 : " Al uno llamaro Tunupa, que quiere 
decir gra sabio, sefior i criador. I al otro Taapac, que significa el ijo del 
criador, asi lo testifica el Padre F : Alonso Ramos, en su Copacavana. ' ' 
Previously he says : "No era el de Viracocha como pretende el Padre 
fray Gregoria Garcia, que ese diero al primero que despues del diluvio vino 
por la parte del Setentrion a poblar este nuevo mundo, con otros que le 
acompafiaron, i andando el tiempo lo adoraron por Dios como dejamos 
dicho." 

59. Compare the assertions of Calancha with Gregorio Garcia, 
Origen de los Indios (reprint by Barcia, 1729, lib. v, cap. vii, pp. 330- 

33 2 )- 

60. Corbnica, p. 320 : " Pves venimos siguiendo a estos dos Predi- 

cadores del Evangelio, preguntemos las senas, aspecto, talle i vestido, i 
el nonbre con que les llama van. En todas las Provincias pasado el Brasil 
donde llamavan Tome, desde el Paraguay asta Tarija 500 leguas, les 
llamaro Tume, i Tunume como veremos. ' ' 

61. See Note 58. 

62. Corbnica, vol. 1, p. 338. Calancha deserves mention chiefly 
because he refers to Ondegardo. 



